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OSBORN, HENRY FAIRFIELD (Aug. 8,
iS57-Nov. 6, 1935), paleontologist, museum ad-
ministrator, and educator, was born at Fairfield,
Conn., the second of four children and first of
three sons of William Henry Osborn [q.v."] and
Virginia Reed (Sturges) Osborn. His birth-
place, for which he was named, was the home
of generations of his mother's ancestors. Jona-
than Sturges, his maternal grandfather, was a
prominent merchant in New York City. His
paternal ancestry was also of early New Eng-
land stock. Henry Fairfield was born to assured
financial and social position, a circumstance that
accelerated his career and that helped to mold
his benevolently autocratic character.

Most of his boyhood was spent in New York
City, where he attended the Columbia Grammar
School and M. W. Lyon's Collegiate Institute.
Summers were spent at Garrison, on the Hudson
River north of New York. Here his father later
built "Castle Rock" on a hilltop far above the
river, which became Henry Fairfield's favorite
residence. It was in the study of Castle Rock
that he died, and he is buried in Garrison.

A younger brother, Frederick, who was
drowned in the Hudson when only fifteen, was
an ardent bird collector. The other brother,
William Church, became an attorney and one
of the leading citizens of New York. Except
for Frederick, no one in the immediate family
or in the known ancestry showed any inclination
toward science, nor did Henry Fairfield as a
boy, and nothing in his childhood presaged his
later profession. His father was personally un-
interested in science but gave unstinted assist-
ance when Henry eventually elected to follow
this career. His mother was a close companion
and was a strong, charitable, deeply pious
woman. Her example greatly influenced him and
could be clearly traced in his adult character.
He became an energetic, outspoken opponent of
fundamentalist Protestantism, but his own more
liberal convictions, and also his scientific phi-
losophy, plainly bore the stamp of ancestral Pres-
byterianism.

It was at Princeton, which he entered in 1873
and where he was graduated with the degree
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of A.B. in 1877, that Osborn's studious and
religious nature was turned to the pursuit of
science. Dr. James McCosh [#.#.], a philosoph-
ical divine who believed in evolution as God's
means of creation, certainly encouraged and
perhaps initiated this transition. Arnold Guyot
[g.z/.], professor of geology, helped to give it
direction. In 1877 three of Guyot's students,
Osborn, Scott, and Speir, traveled to Colorado
and Wyoming and collected many fossils, espe-
cially Eocene mammals. This trip and the sub-
sequent study and publication of the collection
were the beginnings of lifelong devotion to ver-
tebrate paleontology both for Osborn and for
Scott (long professor of this subject at Prince-
ton). In 1878 these three and others conducted
a second expedition to Wyoming. In later years
Osborn was a frequent visitor at fossil camps
and he planned and directed an enormous col-
lecting program, but these two student trips and
an expedition to the Fayum of Egypt in 1907
were the only ones that he conducted personally.
While at Princeton as a teacher he made a
journey in the South for embryological, not
paleontological, materials, and disappointment
in its results persuaded him that he was not
talented as a field naturalist. His typical reac-
tion was not to waste more time on things that
he could have better done by others.

Interest in paleontology was permanently
aroused, but there was more promise at Prince-
ton in biology. In 1878-79 he took courses in
anatomy and histology under William H. Welch
[q.v>~\ at the Bellevue Medical College and the
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York.
Welch wrote that Osborn was the best pupil
he ever had and introduced him to Dr. William
Osier. In 1879 Osborn went to Europe and
studied embryology under Francis M. Balfour
at Cambridge and comparative anatomy under
Thomas H. Huxley in London. He met all the
great English biologists of the time, including
Darwin, and began the series of close interna-
tional friendships that played a large part in
both his social and his professional life. Return-
ing to Princeton, he taught and studied there
for ten years, becoming professor of natural
science in 1881 and professor of comparative
anatomy in 1883. On Sept. 29, 1881, he married
Lucretia Thatcher Perry (born in Augusta,
Georgia, Apr. 23, 1858, died Aug. 26, 1930),
daughter of Gen. A. J. Perry. There were five
children: Virginia Sturges, Alexander Perry,
Henry Fairfield, Josephine Adams, and Gurdon
Saltonstall, who died in infancy.

Osborn's research at Princeton was mainly
anatomical, especially in the field of neuroanat-
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